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EMPIRICISM AND OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM IN 
VALUE THEORY 


HE problem of this paper is to define values,? in the more 

honorific sense—‘‘higher values,’’ if one prefers that term— 
in a sufficiently empirical manner that they may be located and 
used in testing ideas about them. Ideals I take to be not values, 
but ideas concerned with values or possible values.? The basic 
hypothesis of this paper, by way of method, is the extension to the 
general field of values, of ideas which have been experimentally 
developed in more narrow fields of values. 

The problem of values has come to us entangled with the sub- 
jective-objective dualism which much of contemporary philosophy 
is struggling to abandon. The connection, however, is so much 
taken for granted by many that their approach is to begin by ask- 
ing, without more ado, whether values are subjective or are objec- 
tive; this question being intended in a metaphysical sense. Since 
nothing can be both, there is only the fourth possibility left. Al- 
though I shall use the word, ‘‘objective,’’ I shall not use it in any 
respect as a choice of one of these metaphysical alternatives, but in 
the sense next to be explained. 

There is, as Dewey has noted repeatedly,® a subjective-objective 
distinction, but it is methodological; it is not a metaphysical dis- 
tinction and it is not necessarily a dualism. Subjectivity, in this 


1To eliminate circumlocutions, I will, just as we do in the case of other 
qualities in the concrete, sometimes use the word ‘‘value’’ to mean a quality, 
but ordinarily to mean a thing as thus qualified. 

With respect to the existential status of qualities, I assume, contrary to 
the subjective-objective dualism, as will be explained, a view similar to the 
‘*field theory’? of Dewey and Bentley, that qualities exist as functions of sets 
of conditions. In accordance with common method, we may hold certain factors 
constant and refer only to other variables. Thus, it is quite correct, as the 
case may be, to say, ‘*The box is red,’’ or ‘‘This substance is food,’’ but 
neither means that it is red or is food irrespective of all other conditions. 

2 This paper develops a previous account, ‘‘ Valuation as Cognition,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 181-188. 

8 John Dewey, Problems of Men, New York, 1946, p. 251, and elsewhere. 
This paper owes so much to Mr. Dewey that I am fearful lest many of its 
statements, where no acknowledgment is made, should have been placed in 


quotes. Nevertheless, I can not claim that this paper represents Mr. Dewey’s 
position in every way. 
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sense, refers to the influence of prejudice, bias, etc., upon thinking, 
in ways that are not evidential. That is to say, it is a particular 
class of sources of error. The conclusion is that we will think ob- 
jectively about values or we will probably not think about them at 
all in any valid sense. 

The further supposition is that we can think about values ob- 
jectively so far as we have some empirical method of testing our 
ideas. Accordingly, I will adopt the view of pragmatism, that the 
relevant concepts should be defined in experimental terms.* Valid 
judgments about values are possible, I assume, if values are of the 
nature of fact, and, accordingly, that the problem of defining 
value, in respect to verification, is a species of the problem of fact, 
namely, by what empirical criteria or marks are they observed or 
noted. 

The traditional metaphysical dualism provides no basis for stat- 
ing concepts in experimental terms, not because it is metaphysical 
but because of the kind of metaphysics which it is, i.e., a dualism 
of ontological realms which can not be brought to terms with each 
other. From the empirical point of view, this represents the erec- 
tion of the frustrated act, where to some extent a dualism of the 
ideal and the real does occur, into a metaphysical finality said to 
characterize the universe. 

A particularly clear example is furnished by the ‘‘ Report of the 
Harvard Committee.’’* Basically, the Report reverts to the view 


¢¥For the sake of clarity, it should be remarked that I do not, of course, 


adopt certain caricatures of this procedure, created by non-pragmatists, such as 
the following: 


‘*Reality is for him [Dewey] experience and nothing else,’’ B. A. G. 
Fuller, A History of Philosophy, New York, 1945, Vol. II, p. 472. 

‘*Experience is [for pragmatism] the all-inclusive reality outside of which 
there is and can be nothing,’’ H. H. Titus, Living Issues in Philosophy, New 
York, 1946, p. 253. 

Compare Dewey. ‘‘No one with an honest respect for scientific conclusions 
can deny that experience as an existence is something that occurs only under 
highly specialized conditions, such as are found in a highly organized creature 
which in turn requires a specialized environment. There is no evidence that 
experience occurs everywhere and everywhen. But candid regard for scientific 
inquiry also compels the recognition that when experience does occur, no matter 
at what limited portion of time and space, it enters into possession of some 
portion of nature and in such a manner as to render other of its precincts 
accessible.’’ Experience and Nature, London, 1929, p. 3a. 

5 By ‘‘fact’’? I do not mean ‘‘true propositions,’’ however particular, 
but that which makes propositions true. 

6 Report of the Harvard Committee: General Education in a Free Society. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1945. , I am not concerned to evaluate this Report and, there- 
fore, I am not bound to remark upon the many wise and stimulating suggestions 
contained in it, nor to do more than mention the fact that the Report contains 
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that the solution of the quest for intellectual unity is to be found 
in our traditional culture.’ So, it proceeds to adopt the traditional 
view of values, a view which, ironically enough, is the very source 
of the disunity. That is to say, Harvard, presumably, is not going 
back to tradition for its chemistry, but it is for its values, if it fol- 
lows this Report. Therein lie two points of view which are not 
merely different ; they mean that the whole attitude of mind toward 
either is incompatible with that toward the other. 

On the one hand, it seems that we have ‘‘inner aspirations and 
ideals,’’ but, on the other, ‘‘Science serves a harsher master—the 
brute facts of physical reality.’’* On the one hand, ‘‘the history of 
its thought is strictly irrelevant to science;’’® on the other, ‘‘the 
tradition which has come down to us . . . must inevitably provide 
our standard of the good.’’?° In this manner, the Report feels 
that it has achieved what it calls a ‘‘balanced view,’’ setting off 
against each other ‘‘tradition and experiment’’ which take the form 
of ‘‘the ideal and the means.’’?4 The ideal, on this view, belongs 
to tradition, because there can be ‘‘no experimenting with ideals.’”)? 

I do not assume that this dualistic view is the only one expressed 
in the Report, and could not, because of the apparent contradic- 
tions. Thus, on another page, we are told that ‘‘values are rooted 
in facts; and human ideals are somehow a part of nature.’’'* This 


contradictory statements respecting the theory of values to which I have refer- 
ence, so that in effect, the Report presents other views. 

The only reason why I am concerned with this Report at all is that it is a 
thoughtful recognition of the need for a theory of values applied to the prob- 
lems of education, and yet is, in at least one of its changing moods, an illustra- 
tion of traditionalism and of the dualism to which I have referred. 

7 Ibid., p. 39. Some may doubt that Harvard will follow this advice to 
any extraordinary degree, but that is not a concern of this discussion. 

8 Ibid., p. 59. 

9 Ibid., p. 62. How it would get its ‘‘Augustinian’’ inner authority to- 
gether with its ‘‘Thomistic’’ traditional authority, is an interesting problem, 
perhaps too academic for the Report to discuss. 

10 Ibid., p. 51. 

11 Jbid. What takes the form of an achieved end? 

12 Ibid., p. 61. Italics not in the original. Pareto, of course, says the 
same thing, ‘‘as for ‘Zeus,’ ‘justice,’ ‘the good,’ all correspondence with ex- 
perimental reality fails ... ’’; (The Mind and Society, p. 1836 and passim.) 
And he goes on to draw the not particularly original conclusion of this theory 
of subjective ideals. ‘*‘The person who is able to free himself from the blind 
domination of his own sentiments is capable of utilizing the sentiments of other 
people for his own ends’’ (p. 1281). 

An alternative thought, to this general view, is that man has been ‘‘ experi- 
menting,’’ at least in the less intelligent sense of the word, with ideals ever 
since he has had the wit to consider the consequences of his own conduct, and 
that if he had not, we would be left still with his first few pitiful impulses. 

18 Ibid., p. 73. 
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last would seem to bring facts and values together sufficiently to 
suggest some community of method in dealing with them; yet the 
former view is the dominant theme. Consequently, assuming that 
‘the objective of education is not just knowledge of values but 
commitment to them,’’ ?* the Report takes the view, not wholly un- 
known to nineteenth-century Boston, that ‘‘a feeling of commit- 
ment and of allegiance marks the sense of heritage.’’ *® 

The effect of the double vision of this Report is notable, not so 
much by its summary dismissal of an alternative philosophy, prag- 
matism, as by the way in which it did so, namely, on the grounds 
that so far as pragmatism, on the one hand, ‘‘ puts trust in scientific 
method of thought’’ it exhibits ‘‘hostility to tradition,’’ 1° while, on 
the other, if the philosophy ‘‘be extended to include this realm of 
value, then it runs the danger of losing its scientific character.’’ 1” 
Obviously, such statements are useful to express the dualism of 
the view already accepted, and do not constitute an intelligible 
criticism of pragmatism. This return to tradition for values has 
all the flavor of romanticism—of a soul feeling lost in chaos and 
seeking unity in the past—as Fichte found the solution for his 
Germany in a romanticized medieval Germany. 

The dualism which we have been considering was in early 
modern times combined with another distinction to form a view 
which, however unstated, underlies much of the argument of the 
time very much as an axiom, viz., that what is objective is absolute 
and what is relative is subjective. Such an axiom is required, for 
example, in the arguments of Descartes and of Berkeley, if either 
is to be rendered logical. That is to say, for either, if a quality 
ean be shown to be relative, that is a sufficient condition for its 
subjectivity, for then it is not absolute and so not objective. In 
the terms of that analysis, reality is identified with substance, and 
any substance is what it is regardless of what anything else is. 

This axiom, although it is now discredited in a number of fields 
of thought, is still presupposed in many arguments respecting 
ethics and values, particularly in the assumption that all forms of 
relativism can be disposed of as forms of subjectivism. In this 
assumption, relativism is often equated with the idea that values, 
morals, and truth are relative to opinion, whether the opinion of 
the individual or of the group, as though there were no other 
forms.?® 


14 Ibid., p. 72. 

18 Ibid., p. 47. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid., p. 40. The Committee was apparently uninterested in the pos- 
sible consequences of the fact that ‘‘danger’’ can sometimes be averted. 

18 Such views, of course, have been held. The idea that morals are rela- 
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The modern acceptance of subjective relativism in morals and 
values may be treated most sympathetically as a reaction against 
the ancient and medieval conception of values as absolute. Ac- 
cording to the latter view, values were inherent in the nature of 
things and as such were antecedent to and independent of men, 
if not of Man. Each kind of thing had its fixed end or purpose to 
which each particular thing of the kind must conform upon pain 
of being an accident or a monster, not to mention other pains. 
Such absolute values could always be used as a weapon to dis- 
credit the values of men. Thus, in Greek thought, the philosopher 
could set himself up to select values to be imposed upon other men 
and to censor art, and, in the medieval world, the church could 
fall heir to these prerogatives by the same arguments. 

The absolute or universal values were always higher than: the 
values of men, because they stemmed from Socrates’ ‘‘easy method”’ 
of explanation. According to this familiar method, things are what 
they are by virtue of partaking of absolute and universal 
‘*ideas,’’ 1° which were, curiously enough, but substantive forms of 
adjectives. It is by Beauty that things are beautiful. Accord- 
ingly, the naive argument throughout history, reappearing as the 
fifth Thomistic argument for the existence of God, was that one 
could not say that one thing is better than another without ad- 
mitting an absolute good. 

In this respect, the ‘‘special agents’’ of the Absolute occupied 
a strategic position. And so it came about that the purposes of 
men fared badly indeed when contrasted with the alleged purpose 
of man. Enquiry after truths was forbidden for the sake of the 
worship of Truth; beautiful things were decried in the name of 


tive to the opinion of the individual is illustrated by the remark that anything 
is good if one thinks it is good, and bad if one thinks it is bad. Again, one 
hears the remark, it is true for you if you think it is true. Whistler is said 
to have remarked, ‘‘Don’t say that it is good art or poor art. Say that you 
like it or that you don’t like it.’’ Art museums, of course, could not proceed 
on the idea that objects are indifferent. 

The view that morals are a matter of opinion of a group or society was 
accepted, although not invented, by some sociologists, such as Westermark, 
upon finding that morals of all kinds vary more or less greatly from one society 
to another. However, the very definition of the mores, as forms of action 
which the society held to be essential to its welfare, opened an avenue for crit- 
icism going beyond mere opinion, in two ways, namely, what is its welfare, and, 
is a particular form really essential to that welfare. But such criticism would 
raise the question of validity of opinion and could not accept subjective 
relativism. 

19 These ‘‘ghosts of defunct bodies’’ are continued, of course, in the 
realist’s ‘‘universals,’’ ‘‘essences,’’ ‘‘subsistences,’’ and ‘‘eternal objects,’’ 
which, together with the name of that philosophy, constitute its medieval 
origin. 
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Beauty ; and the Good served to rationalize some of the most vicious 
practices known to history. . 

The attack upon ‘‘final causes,’’ with which early modern 
thought opened up, not only freed science from Aristotelian 
medievalism, it freed the purposes of men from purposes ante- 
cedently fixed for them, presumably by nature or by God, but, in 
practice, by institutions and their traditions. The appeal of the sub- 
jectivist’s position is that if he can transform purposes and values 
into subjective states of consciousness, he can deny the authority 
of institutional imposition and can find freedom; de gustibus non 
est disputandum. 

That these subjectivists are not wholly deluded in being wary 
of institutionalized values, is substantiated in our own day and 
country, not to mention profession, by the Harvard Report, which 
turns to tradition as the source of values, rather than to the needs 
of the individual. Yet the extreme and cynical solution of sub- 
jectivism is no more valid than would be the argument that because 
the medieval church or the Nazi party, e.g., in genetics, misused 
theory, we should escape by treating all theories as merely sub- 
jective. 

If science 7° can not accept traditionalism, as the Harvard Re- 
port admits, neither can it accept subjective relativism with its 
implication that truth is merely a matter of opinion. If one 
opinion is just as good as any other opinion, whether in science, 
morals, or art, all are equally worthless. The scientist is concerned 
with how opinions check up with facts. He defines the objective 
validity of his ideas in empirical terms, i.e., the experimental test 
of ideas. Yet it is equally true that he does not find any absolute 
truth ; he never has ‘‘all the facts.’’ He is continually discovering 
new facts and revising or developing his ideas. If we ask for a 
physics textbook, we want the latest edition. The principles con- 
tained in it are relative to the experimental evidence available to 
the scientist when he wrote the book. Thus, in our statement of 


20 Some react against science in this connection, when the only validity of 
their position is in such arguments as those against the ‘‘ fallacy of reduction’’ 
of man’s possibilities to physics or to biology, or against the idea that science 
as already developed is adequate to all problems of men. With respect to the 
first, while it is true that man and all his functions are physical and biological, 
they are not merely so. That is to say, some of his functions can not be stated 
in those terms without losing their distinctive character, and, therefore, some of 
his most important problems can not be stated in their terms. 

With respect to the second point, the characteristic of science is that it 
seeks problems on the assumption that it is antecedently inadequate; it was 
characteristic of the pre-scientific institution that its ideas were already fully 
adequate. 
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science and of scientific method, we find no place for the old axiom 
which equates the objective with the absolute, for the scientist gets 
an objectivity which is relative. Here, then, is a second form of 
relativism, one which is not subjective. 

Similarly, with respect to values, the difficulty of the sub- 
jectivistic theory is that it provides no basis for discrimination of 
validity. Once, while watching an artist at work, I noted that he 
was studying his work intently, looking at it from different angles 
and distances; he even turned it upside down. Turning to me, 
he remarked, ‘‘It is sometimes difficult to be sure whether what one 
sees in the picture is really there or not.’’?!_ But what appeared 
as a problem to this artist, would be antecedently ruled out by the 
subjectivist. 

My point is made clear, I think, by those subjectivistic forms 
called ‘‘projection theories.’? Professor Parker takes the view 
that ‘‘Values belong wholly to the inner world, to the world of 
mind.’’??, Accordingly, he goes on to say, ‘‘ We project value into 
the external world, attributing it to the things that serve desire.’’ * 
Similarly, Mr. Santayana says, concerning the value, beauty, 
‘‘Beauty is pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing.’’* I 
agree with these gentlemen that quite often we do just as they say 
we do, but it is of equal or, even, of greater significance to note that 
their views define the very condition which the artist took to mean 
failure of observation.” 

The objective status of values consists in the fact that they arise 
in the life of men, and life, as any biographer knows, is not some- 
thing confined within the skin, much less is it confined to Professor 
Parker’s ‘‘inner world.’’ The values which existed in the planta- 
tion life of the ante-bellum south, so many people insist, were 
not identical with the values of life in a twentieth-century industrial 
society. The things which made life worthwhile to the nineteenth- 
century western cattleman were not those of the hunter who pre- 
ceded him, nor those of the farmer who broke up his prairie. One 
would find it difficult indeed to transport the values portrayed by 
Whittier’s Snowbound to a New York City apartment, but no more 


21 My suspicion, to which I will return later at the end of this paper, is 
that in wanting to assure himself that something was really there, he also 
wanted to make more sure that others would see it, at least, other sensitive 
observers. 

22 DeWitt H. Parker, Human Values. New York, 1931, p. 20. 

28 Ibid., p. 21. 

- 24George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty. London, 1896, p. 49. 

25 It will be noted, of course, that since both the light and the artist’s eyes 
were good, his problem was not to see lines and colors, merely, but to see 
whether they actually presented the esthetic quality which they seemed to do. 
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so than the reverse. I do not wish to exaggerate the differences, 
for that is not my point. The point is that values are functions 
of the kind of life which people lead. 

By way of summary, as well as of introducing the idea which 
I have to present, I wish to state briefly the basic philosophic as- 
sumptions here adopted in contrast to those previously mentioned ; 
assumptions which are, I think, required for experimental work. 
They are, stated flatly, that a thing is what it does; that what it 
does, it does in relation with other things; and that one of the things 
which some things may do is to appear. Thus, a chemist decides 
what a substance is by testing it, i.e., by noting what it does under 
certain conditions. The fact that the older conception of sub- 
stance is irrelevant to this approach, is no proof of the inadequacy 
of the latter.” 

In referring to the fact that things appear, I wish to eliminate 
from this consideration of values, some of the so-called instru- 
mental values; those of the type whose only ends—the ends which 
they are ‘‘good for’’ or ‘‘valuable for’’—are extrinsic to direct ex- 
perience with the instrument. The wisdom, in any particular case, 
of considering all foreseeable results that are important, is not de- 
nied, of course. Yet, two things more need to be said. The first 
is to note the fact that instruments of torture come themselves to 
be hated; no less do those things which seem essential in standing 
guard for whatever appears most worthwhile, e.g., freedom, prop- 
erty, slavery, as to Aristotle, come themselves to be loved. Thus 
do the cardinal virtues, temperance, justice, moral courage, and 
wisdom, become themselves values, although I prefer to call these 
things secondary values. They are not secondary in importance 
in every instance; they are secondary in the sense that they must 
be judged solely in terms of their facilitation or frustration of 
other ends. 

The second thing to be said is this. All values, even as values, 
are nevertheless instrumental, for the affective phases of things are 
inseparable from the efficaciousness of things. Discrimination of 
the two is an abstraction; ‘‘vicious,’’ when it results in a meta- 
physical separation.”” Thus, in eliminating the merely extrinsically 


26 Although it is tempting to describe the view here stated as ‘‘ objective 
relativism,’’ which is what it is, if the word ‘‘ objective’’ is used in the method- 
ological sense, nevertheless it would be better to contrast it with the previous 
so-called ‘‘ objective relativism,’’ for the latter never succeeded in divesting it- 
self of the subjective-objective dualism, as Professor Lovejoy showed in his 
Revolt against Dualism. However, he assumed that his conclusions held for 
some rather diverse views which he lumped together. 

27 Values, no more than the objectivity of the experiment, can be stated 
in terms of the realist’s ‘‘sense data,’’ for the latter constitute an atomization 
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~ instrumental, we are not eliminating all efficacy. The efficacy of 
things is the required condition for the objective approach to any- 
thing. In respect to our problem, the objective question is, what 
the thing does to the individual upon his direct experience with it. 
The marks by which this is noted no more involve a question of 
subjectivity than does a test for color-blindness. 

I come now to state in three ways how the thing, as a value, 
affects the individual. The first is this. The fundamental test of 
a value is, that upon further experience with it under reasonably 
favorable conditions, it will ‘‘grow on us’’ in meaning and emo- 
tional significance; it will increase our capacity to cherish and ap- 
preciate it. The empirical objectivity of this test is demonstrable. 
I have used it experimentally, following the work of others, in 
teaching children to appreciate literature.”* Basically, this method 
centers upon the individual and the observable effects of the ma- 
terials upon him. 

It should be remarked that the word ‘‘appreciate’’ is used 
here in the relevant sense as given in the dictionary; it means, to 
esteem, cherish, prize, hold dear, or value. It does not mean, 
primarily, to azquire information, to analyze or to treat a work of 
literature as one would an arithmetic textbook, helpful as some of 
those things often are. There can be no intelligent objection to 
such excellent things as information or analysis; nothing im- 


of experience by hypostatizing the abstraction of bare and unvaried presences. 
This view was further confirmed when ‘‘sense data’’ later turned out to be 
**point events.’’ 

As to another point, while my remarks have been careful in this respect, it 
might be well to say that since any existent thing has extrinsic consequences, 
that fact per se does not prove that a given thing is not a value. 

28 This is not the place, I assume, to cite extensively the experimental 
literature, since it is not physics, although it would be somewhat instructive 
sespecting values; neither may I report more circumstantially my own work 
except for a remark. This work was done in graduate courses which I gave for 
teachers. The pupils, used as subjects, were ninth grade children from the 
city schools, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. As to procedure, Silas Marner was not 
antecedently ‘‘ prescribed because it is good’’; rather, a classroom library was 
provided for the sake of variability of approach. 

From the standpoint of technology, the problem which we are considering 
in general would include the problem of measurement. That is not the concern 
here, except illustratively. The measurement of appreciation is not nearly as 
well developed as that of achievement of simpler forms of learning, partly, I 
think, because we have not long been interested to do so. Yet many nodal points 
of various kinds can be used, just as a physicist may use the freezing and 
boiling of water to establish a thermometer. For a simple example, as an 
indicator of an early stage in the process, we waited quietly for the children, 
who were selected as having read nothing voluntarily in their lives, to ask per- 
mission to take books home. 
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portant should escape them. But it is objectionable to confuse 
those things with appreciation. It is characteristic of the ma- 
terialism of our society and of its educational system to regard only 
means, such as information and analysis, to be important and to 
find no place, except in graduation orations, for learning to love 
and cherish other things. So much is this the case that even the 
few courses, called appreciation of literature or of art, often consti- 
tute marked examples of this point. 

One further qualification is that, while the external condition- 
ing of emotion is not meant, and neither are values to be identified 
with pleasure, nevertheless some degree of pleasurable experience 
with a thing is required in order for direct appreciation of it to 
develop. A special case of this is that the literature, for example, 
be adjusted to the child, for the ability to appreciate, like the ability 
to understand, be it noted, is relative to the individual, to his 


maturity and his background,” because it is a matter of growth, if 
for no other reason. 


These remarks illustrate the necessary qualifications.*° The 
main point is concretely illustrated; good literature is that which 
causes growth in appreciation; poor literature is that which does 
not. Short-lived excitement is, of course, not to be confused with 
dependable, long-term growth of appreciation. 

Again, consider two pieces of music which may delight us the 
first time we hear them. Yet, in one of them our interest wanes 


29 The arguments which one hears in respect to the subjectivity of values 
seem to require rehearsal of the obvious. The etching of metal by acid is not 
proved to be solely a property of the metal, by the fact that the acid does not 
etch wax; much less does it prove that the property is ‘‘subjective,’’ nor does 
it prove that the property is ‘‘projected’’ into the acid by the metal. 

The fact that human beings are vastly more variable than are pieces of 
metal, adds to the difficulty of particular determination, but it does not make 
the problem different in kind so far as objectivity of procedure is concerned. 
The procedure is a matter of probability in both cases. On the one side, this 
is obvious enough. On the other, too, those who have worked extensively with 
steel tend to limit their more specific assertions to probability statements. 

80 Value situations are, I think, too complex for simple and unqualified 
statements. So, a further remark may help in clarifying my meaning. Chil- 
dren, as well as others, love excitement and, as between an exciting story and 
one that is not, will usually choose the former regardless of literary merit, 
especially before they have had much relevant experience. I am not, therefore, 
suggesting that children, or any one else, will always choose the better. It may 
be said that upon further growth any one finds, as a matter of fact, that, on 
the one hand, the merely exciting does not have the richness to satisfy, while 
on the other, things which previously did not excite, now do. But all that is 
not the main point. 

The point is that if we hold other factors constant, there emerges another 
variable, the eventual effect of the thing upon the individual, in terms of growth 
of appreciation, and this is the criterion of value. 
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upon further experience with it. This is not merely a matter of 
sophistication. Any dance-orchestra leader knows that it happens 
to. every one, almost, so that after a time people are bored with its 
superficialities and it is heard no more. Another piece of music 
may have the opposite effect; one returns to it with renewed and 
increased delight. The point is that whether or not one chooses to 
flit from one excitation to another,*? the fact remains that, even 
apart from the phenomenon of the jaded appetite, some kinds do 
not increase the richness of experience with them, while others do. 

In referring to ‘‘further experience’’ I do not suggest that any 
single value is adequate for human life. There can be too much 
repetition of anything. Loving mothers sometimes find that their 
children are too much with them. Nevertheless, the difference in 
effect of the two pieces of music remains over as empirical fact, 
and this fact is the required condition for saying that the one is 
poor music and that the other is good music. Now the view which 
I am suggesting is that the question why one piece is good and 
another poor is one which must be raised subsequent to the dis- 
covery, in some cases at least, that one is in fact good and another 
poor, and that any theory in answer to such a question must be 
tested in terms of further similar factual discoveries. 

The criterion or test of value is stated as one which must appear 
in further experience. In other language, the test of a value is 
to live with it. Nevertheless, this more ultimate test is not always 
required. I do not mean, merely, that we can note how things 
affect others, although those effects do indeed represent similar 
possibilities for us; I mean something else. After we have had con- 
siderable experience with good things of a certain type, we develop 
a more ready sensitivity which is sometimes called ‘‘good taste,’’ 
a term often degraded to the merely conventional. I mean, rather, 
an ability to decide more or less immediately how a thing would 
affect us upon further experience. This ability can be measured, 
in some cases at least. At any rate, the ability will not be absolute; 
it will be relative to the types of things with which we have had 
experience. For anything quite different, we must resort to fur- 


ther experience to note how it affects us. The art critic is no less 


in this predicament than the rest of us. 

Having noted the effect of a value upon our capacity to appreci- 
ate it, I would like now to add that this increased ability is not 
limited to the thing itself. It will tend to carry over to other 


81 The development of values ordinarily requires work, as will be men- 
tioned later, and, while work may be pleasant, it is not always as pleasant as 
whimsy, especially before one sees its results, before disciplined attitudes are 
developed, and before more ideal conditions are instituted. 
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things, at least to similar things. The very idea of ‘‘good taste,’’ 
just mentioned, implies this, for it involves types of things rather 
than merely a single thing. My second point, then, is this: values 
tend to sensitize us to other values. 

We recognize this mutual enhancement clearly enough in re- 
spect to things which are quite similar: indeed, we would assume it 
to be rather difficult to learn to appreciate music, if one were strictly 
limited to hearing only one piece. This fact of mutual enhance- 
ment is, moreover, one of double significance. On the one hand, a 
value tends to sensitize us to other values, while, on the other, some 
degree of variety is required for fuller appreciation of any one of 
them. 

I have used the word ‘‘tend,’’ for, in so far as things differ, we 
may find less carry-over from the one to the other, although de- 
velopment of breadth of appreciation will facilitate transfer. The 
word represents a probability function which may be measured, 
in some cases, at least, as a degree of correlation.*? Be that as it 
may, in a particular case, one may, indeed, appreciate novels with- 
out appreciating poetry. Yet weak and uncertain as the word 
‘‘tend’’ may seem to be, it indicates the contrast, flagrant in ex- 
treme cases, between the openness of attitude of those who have 
found something deeply and vitally worthwhile in their lives, and 
the callousness of those who have been frustrated and desensitized 
by a sordid and ugly existence. 

Inasmuch as the first two points have been stated as generaliza- 
tions respecting human beings, they suggest a third point which is, 
I think in common with many others, one of major and fruitful 
significance. Values appear as something worthy of the approval 
of others in the sense that they would be so if the conditions re- 
quired in my first two points existed. Values are sharable. A 
value stimulates one toward sharing it, and, conversely, values 
sensitize one to the values of others; values are social objects. The 
intrinsic ** value of anything, as a value and not as a mere occasion 
of animal emotion, resides in its shared qualities. Nothing is 
intrinsically worthwhile if it can not be shared. The test of a good 
life, Socrates said, is that it enables one to have communion. Con- 
sequently, values, like the processes of reflective thought, as G. H. 


82 Actually, the degree of correlation is often used, conversely, as the 
measure of the degree to which things are similar or different in respect to 
transfer. 

88I have avoided earlier use of this word, because of its connotation of 
absolute independence. It will be obvious by now, however, that I do not mean 
to exclude all effects and relations, but only those external to what may be 
directly apprehended in the thing. 
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Mead pointed out, can appear only in the life of social beings; 
beings capable of taking a community attitude toward things. 

The ‘‘universal’’ character of art and of other values has been 
emphasized throughout history, although in an absolute fashion 
which ignored the uniqueness of works of art and of their relations 
to other unique things, human beings. Anything, except a symbol 
in its referential character, exists as a particular. None the less, 
some things may be social objects. This does not mean, merely, 
that a thing is an object in the experience of a number of indi- 
viduals, but that when the group experience appears to some 
extent within the experience of the individual, the object appears 
to the individual as a social object, and the individual is a social 
being. Now it is a characteristic finding of behavior problem 
clinics, not to mention others, that when, along with relief from 
sources of insecurity, frustration, and anxiety, one comes upon 
something which seems to him eminently worthwhile, social and 
personality problems, in the pernicious sense, disappear.** 

There is common enough recognition of the fact that the in- 
tensity and richness of the quality of an experience, especially 
those that are more complex, are increased when it is shared. In 
another dimension, the social nature of art has been so well recog- 
nized that a number of theories go to the extreme of treating art 
as communication, reducing it to a kind of language, even though 
it is not the essense of esthetic art to be symbolic. I would like, 
however, to distinguish the idea that values are sharable from 
these views, as well as from such views as, let us say, Tolstoy sg 
‘‘communication of emotion.’? The emotions of anger, fear, joy, 
sadness, etc., are doubtless more or less contagious, but I am not 
referring to values as emotional states, even though emotion is 
always involved. , 

For the desired distinction, I would like to extend to a general 
theory of value Mr. Dewey’s view that a work of art is an expres- 


8¢ The relevant sense, of course, in which anything is shared, is not that 
it is parceled out, but that one takes a community or group attitude toward it. 
One can share his marriage, not as a case of polyandry, but as a public event, 
however modest in numbers immediately present, in which the marriage receives 
the blessing of the community. This, I take to be the significance of the cere- 
monial; as a public manifestation, it deepens and confirms the realization of 
value which was already social so far as it was a value. 

The assumption is that while an individual requires a society—a public 
situation—in which to become social, he may thereafter remain a social being 
in his attitudes and actions even in private. Nevertheless, those social attitudes 
may be reinforced and developed by his further public relations. How these 
social attitudes may also actually lead one into conflict with the group, e.g., 


Socrates or Jesus, was pointed out by James, Principles of Psychology, New 
York, 1890, Vol. I, p. 315. 
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sion of the value of an emotion. As an expression it involves two 
factors, among others, a social relation and a medium. I wish, 
now, to consider the medium as a condition for the social factor 
which has already been mentioned. 

The essential importance of the medium is signified in the very 
idea of a work of art, for, as Dewey says, the idea of ‘‘work’’ has 
meaning in terms of the resistance of the medium. The value, 
therefore, is not merely a subjective emotional state upon the part 
of the author; it is an objective achievement; it is something worked 
out. The point is that as worked out in a medium and as shared, 
the emotions become disciplined, transformed, and enriched. 

The medium is, of course, not restricted to stone or to paint. 
It may be language, as in literature or song, sound, as in music, 
or action, as in the dance. In the more general sense to which I 
have reference, the media will be the great variety of forms of 
conduct, interaction, and events which make up the bulk of human 
life. In any case, a condition for the public and social nature of 
values is that they are expressed in an objective medium. Values 
are qualities of the developed medium and are, therefore, public 
in the sense that the scientist’s facts are public. 

My third point respecting values, therefore, goes farther along 
the way in which the scientist finds assurance of objectivity in his 
procedures. This is the public verifiability of his ideas. Either 
in the case of scientific method or in that of values, one adopts, as 
Mead said, a public or community attitude, for they represent the 
evolutionary outcome, in the social act, of the manipulatory and 
consummatory phases of the primitive biological act. 

This social or community attitude is not in all cases a mere 
projection by the individual nor a matter of group hysteria. The 
decisive factor is whether, or the way in which, the thing permits 
the carrying out of the attitude. The reference to attitudes will 
make it clear that I do not exclude the presence of meanings 
from ‘‘direct experience.’’ Values are meaningful. In terms of 
Dewey’s distinction, they answer to imagination but are not merely 
imaginary. The idea of a value, a home, is imaginative to an extent 
that one of a house is not, but its meanings are carried out in the 
eventualities which constitute it a home. Anything which con- 
tinues to act like a value, is a value. 

Values have now been defined in terms of three criteria ** which 


85 Despite the questions which a plural differentia raises, I have not at- 
tempted the formal neatness of a single formulation. In a field so utterly 
confused, the primary question is whether we are really talking about some- 
thing. In this respect, there are precedents enough. However, the three points 
do seem to hang together. 
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are empirically objective: (1) their effect of enriching our appreci- 
ation of them; (2) their tendency to sensitize us to other values; 
(3) their sharable quality. One meaning of saying that values are 
defined in these terms is that whatever fulfills these conditions is 
a value; it does not mean that whatever is antecedently decided 
upon to be a value will fulfill these conditions. The hypothesis is 
that such things are adequate for a good life. 


THEODORE T. LAFFERTY 
UNIVERSITY oF SouTH CAROLINA 





NECESSARY PROPOSITIONS AND THE FUTURE 


“Ww do not know,’’ Russell once wrote, ‘‘who will be the in- 
habitants of London in a hundred years, and we don’t 
even know that there will be any. But we do know that any two 
of them and any other two of them (granted that they exist) will 
make four.’’! How do we know this? How is it possible that 
necessary propositions are logically incapable of being falsified 
by future events although, like many empirical generalizations, 
they are making claims about the future? Like many empirical 
generalizations, they are known to hold good of future and gen- 
erally of unobserved instances. The proposition expressed by 
‘‘2 +2 = 4,”’ for example, is known to be true of future instances 
of couples, just as the proposition expressed by ‘‘all men are 
mortal’’ is known to be true of future instances of men. But 
though future instances of men, if they radically differed in 
certain respects from present and past instances, could upset the 
proposition expressed by ‘‘all men are mortal,’’ no future collec- 
tion properly called ‘‘2 + 2’’ could upset the proposition expressed 
by ‘‘2+2=4.’’ How is this possible? This is the mystery which 
Kant set out to explain and which, in a somewhat different fash- 
ion, I shall try to resolve in this article. 

Much confusion on this subject is due to the fact that hardly 
any attempt has ever been made to determine in what sense 
necessary propositions are making claims about the future. For 
it must be observed that propositions may be making claims about 
the future in two very different ways: there are firstly those propo- 
sitions which may be said to be ‘‘directly about the future’’ and 
secondly those which may be said to be ‘‘only indirectly about the 
future.’’ ‘‘I shall visit England next year’’ or ‘‘There will be 
new elections in 1950’’ are obvious examples of sentences expressing 
propositions which are directly about the future. To say that 
these propositions are directly about the future is to say that they 


1The Problems of Philosophy, p. 132. 
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are verified or falsified by events which have not yet occurred— 
by events which will occur or will fail to occur at some future date. 

The following are some instances of sentences expressing propo- 
sitions which are only indirectly about the future: ‘‘I am (now) 
contemplating a visit to England next year’’; ‘‘I am (now) talk- 
ing about the outcome of the elections in 1950’’; ‘‘He was yester- 
day dreaming of what London will be like a hundred years 
hence.’’ What each of these propositions asserts is a present or 
a past fact—a state of mind occurring at the same time at which 
the proposition is asserted or before that. What is in the future 
is not the fact asserted by the proposition, but what may be called 
the ‘‘object’’ of the present or past state of mind. The proposition 
does not assert that this object will or will not exist. Generally, 
a proposition is only indirectly about the future if the fact— 
usually, but not necessarily a state of mind—on which it is based 
is in the present or in the past, while the object of this fact is in 
the future. The proposition expressed by ‘‘I am now contemplat- 
ing a visit to England next year’’ is verified not by my going to 
England next year but by the present existence of my contempla- 
tion. Similarly for all the other cases. 

With this distinction in mind, let us consider a necessary propo- 
sition which would on all sides be agreed to be exclusively based 
on rules of language—e.g., the proposition expressed by ‘‘ Every 
spinster is unmarried.’’ To say that this proposition is exclusively 
based on rules of language is to say that all one has to know in 
order to know its truth is the fact that practically all who are 
well acquainted with the English language regard it as incorrect 
to apply ‘‘spinster and married’’ to any object, actual or possible. 
This means in effect that the proposition is made true by a present 
fact of verbal usage. 

‘‘Eivery spinster is unmarried’’ refers of course to past and 
future as well as to present spinsters. But what is said-here of 
past and future spinsters is based on a present fact: the necessary 
‘proposition expressed by ‘‘Every spinster we may meet in the 
future will be unmarried,’’ which is implied by the necessary propo- 
sition that every spinster is unmarried, is made true not by any 
set of observations to be carried out on future spinsters, but by 
the fact that practically all people who are well acquainted with 
the English language now regard it as incorrect to apply the phrase 
‘*spinster and married’’ to any object which will or may exist in 
the future. Linguistic appearances notwithstanding, the propo- 
sition is therefore only indirectly about the future. 

Let us briefly consider another necessary proposition. Let us 
take the necessary proposition asserted by the proverbial Scot who 
said ‘‘Every great man is Scotch’’ and who, on being reminded of 
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Shakespeare, said ‘‘He too was Scotch since otherwise he could not 
have been a great man.’’ Clearly what makes this proposition 
true is the fact that at the time of uttering the sentence ‘‘ Every 
great man is Scotch,’’ the Scot regarded it as incorrect to apply 
‘‘ereat man and not Scotch’’ to any object, past, present, or future 
—to Shakespeare as much as to Bertrand Russell or to the leading 
philosopher of America five hundred years hence. This necessary 
proposition is therefore also only indirectly about the future. 

It is easy to see that exactly the same is true of all other neces- 
sary propositions. In order to know that I shall never meet any 
surface which is red and green in the same place and at the same 
time, it is sufficient to know that there is now in English a rule 
which makes it incorrect to apply ‘‘red and green in the same place 
and at the same time’’ to any objects, past, present, or future. In 
order to know that any two inhabitants of London living a hundred 
years from now and any other two of them will make four I don’t 
need to know any future facts, categorical or hypothetical. All 
I need to know is that people now regard it as incorrect to apply 
‘“*2+2 but not 4’’ to any group of people living in London a 
hundred years from now. The proposition expressed by ‘‘ Any two 
Londoners and any other two Londoners living a hundred years 
from now will make four’’ is not, linguistic appearances to the 
contrary, directly about the future. It is in this respect unlike, 
for example, the proposition expressed by ‘‘Any two Londoners 
and any other two Londoners living a hundred years from now will 
be tea-drinkers.’’ 

The puzzle which Kant sought to explain is removed as soon 
as we realize that while he was right in supposing that necessary 
propositions can not conceivably be falsified by future experience, 
he was wrong in supposing that they are about the future in the 
sense in which empirical generalizations frequently are about the 
future. They are not—they are only indirectly about the future. 
They can not conceivably be made false by future events for the 
same reason as the proposition expressed by ‘‘I am now dreaming 
of what London will be like a hundred years hence.’’ They are 
based on present and not on future facts. What may be in the 
future are the objects of these facts, not the facts themselves. 

There is the further point that, unlike empirical propositions, 
necessary propositions do not assert the facts on which they are 
based, but stand in a peculiar set of relations to these facts. The 
relations are such that even if the fact on which a necessary propo- 
sition is based were in the future, the proposition would not be falsi- 
fied by the non-existence of the fact. This, however, raises some 
very large questions which fall outside the scope of our discussion. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities. F.S. C. NortH- 
roPp. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. xiv + 402 
pp. $6.00. (College edition, $4.50.) 


Professor Northrop’s book is not for beginners, not because of 
its difficulty, but because he does not introduce them rightly step 
by step to the distinctions he wants to make, with enough illustra- 
tion. It is not for advanced students, for when he promises he 
will discuss different methods due to differences in scientific prob- 
lems, what he has in mind is more commonplace than I for one 
had begun to hope. They turn out to be different stages, rather 
than different methods. The advanced reader would be not un- 
familiar with the distinction between what is known directly by 
observation and what is presumably first arrived at by imagined 
hypothesis, and he would recognize the need for correlating the 
two. But the reader grows a bit exasperated to find three-fourths 
of the book taken over by the repeating of this distinction again 
and again, without advancing. A symphony theme should be 
developed, and not simply played over and over. 

Dr. Northrop’s many meanings of the term ‘‘concept’’ raises the 
question whether he, like many other writers on logic, is not work- 
ing with too small a repertory of technical terms. Also, one should 
not talk metaphysics in the language of epistemology, and divide 
the world itself into percepts and concepts. I remember a young 
philosopher saying to John Dewey that this side of the moon is a 
fact, but the other side is an idea. John thought that one over 
for a moment, and then said, ‘‘Queer sort of a moon!’’ For Dr. 
Northrop everything is a concept except the immediate data of 
sense, which latter are all that is pure fact. I find it awkward to 
say that the house a man lives in is a ‘‘concept,’’ or even that the 
space occupied by the house is a ‘‘concept.’’ 

And I am still more dubious about his ‘‘facts,’’ as on he says 
(p. 41), ‘‘Pure fact is a continuum of ineffable aesthetic qualities, 
not an external material object.’’ He says the sunset is a flat 
blaze of colors, two-dimensional. I confess I never saw a sunset 
which was not at a distance, and therefore three-dimensional. He 
says his view has been proved by Berkeley. When I have had 
occasion to say in the past that Berkeley had proved nothing of 
the sort, I did not have before me so flagrant an example as Dr. 
Northrop’s book of what Berkeley apparently did defend, and 
certainly implied. If Dr. Northrop is right, then when he and 
a friend walk down the street towards the Yale Law School, the 
two of them never perceive the same objects on the street, or even 
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the same space. I do not believe Berkeley or any one else has 
proved any such thing, or that a treatise on scientific method ought 
to begin with any such theory. I believe space and motion per- 
ception are more primary than quality perception, and the ex- 
ternal world is not, in perception, taken apart, brought through 
the avenues of sense, and reassembled inside. 

Dr. Northrop brings his supposed immediate perceptions under 
the head, ‘‘The Natural History Stage of Inquiry,’’ and says they 
are illustrated by the impressionist painters, the Chinese painters, 
and the Hindu mystics, who are the people who have a firm grasp of 
‘*fact.’? I wonder what Linnaeus would have said, if he had been 
told he must begin with a purple cow amid blue shadows. Or 
even what a Hindu mystic would say, or a common-sense person, 
who pronounces immediately that the white paper in sunshine and 
shadow is the same shade of white. I do not deny that the painter, 
doing his job of translating the perceived world into another 
medium, has a right to replace three dimensions by two, and the 
whiteness of paper by differences of shade. But I do assert that 
the impressionist painter and the Chinese landscapist are highly 
sophisticated in their techniques, each transcribing quite differ- 
ently from each other what they see in the round. I do not think 
they are a stage in the development of science, though I appreciate 
Dr. Northrop’s desire to bring art and science closer together. 

It never makes much sense for a reviewer to say the author 
should have written a different book. But still I wish Professor 
Northrop’s keen intelligence had been devoted, for instance, to a 
complete enumeration of the sorts of knowledge which we do have, 
and can not obtain through sense experience of qualities, asking 
a little closer just how we get these sorts of knowledge. There is 
all that might be perceived, but is now past or absent or future, 
or too big, or too little. There is all that could never be perceived, 
for it is an incompatibility, or something negative or universal, 
or necessary, or only possible. There is all that is learned by 
language, all the experience of other people. As for ‘‘epistemic 
correlation’’ between the perceptual and the conceptual, it must 
be more complex than this book indicates. If Dr. Northrop’s 
theory were true, it would be positively miraculous for it to occur 
at all. 

To review his discussion of knowledge of values would require 
that I review his Meeting of East and West. That I can not do 
here. He seems to say we could reach agreement about values if 
we could come to agreement about scientific method and scientific 
fact. It does help to know the facts, for there is a sense in which 
we can say, with Santayana, ‘‘everything ideal has a natural 
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basis.’’ I think a knowledge of acoustics could enable us to agree 
on the distinction between a good symphony and a poor one. But 
I am not so certain, when it comes to the distinction between a good 
competent symphony and a superlatively great one. Much im- 
provement could be brought into world relations by a knowledge 
of the facts by all concerned. But then I am not so sure that 
the clash between us and the Russians is a clash of ultimate values. 
Both sides are probably pretty hazy about ultimate values. Great 
political clashes are on a lower plane, as when two groups want the 
same thing, and there is not enough to go around. ‘‘We agree, 
for we both want Milan.’’ History often finds a way out, which 
neither side foresaw, or would have liked. Intelligence might have 
imagined a way out which would have been better than the one 
that history found, in the sense that everyone would have preferred 
it, if they had thought of it in time. But I do not believe merely 
a greater scientific knowledge of existent fact would suffice. What 
is needed is rather some sort of original creative social invention, 
something new in the world. 


H. T. C. 


La Filosofia. Evcrnio Garin. (Storia dei Generi Letterari Ital- 
iani.) Milano: Francesco Vallardi. (1947) 2 vols. ix+ 
383 and viii + 687 pp. 


This monumental history of Italian philosophy is part of a 
series of studies on the various branches of Italian literature. It 
takes the place of a study begun for the same series, but never com- 
pleted, by Giovanni Gentile. Beginning with Boethius, the first 
volume covers the Italian contribution to medieval thought as well 
as the humanistic movement to the end of the fifteenth century. 
The second volume gives a detailed account of the philosophical 
developments from the sixteenth to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Designed primarily as a work of reference, the book contains 
much detailed and accurate information on major and minor Ital- 
ian thinkers of all periods. Each chapter is followed by a rich, 
accurate, and up-to-date bibliography of both primary and sec- 
ondary sources, and an index of names at the end of the second 
volume adds to the usefulness of the work. The bibliography of 
philosophical works of the sixteenth century is quite unique and 
represents a scholarly contribution of its own. The account is inter- 
woven with numerous and well-chosen. quotations from the works 
of the authors under consideration, and especially the general sec- 
tions, as well as the more detailed discussions of such thinkers as 
Pico, Campanella, Vico, Rosmini, and Gioberti, show not only an 
impressive amount of first-hand reading but also a keen effort to- 
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ward an independent interpretation. Garin’s analysis is always 
lively, subtle, and critical, and his direct interest in moral, re- 
ligious, and psychological problems adds depth as well as unity to 
his account. Aside from the Renaissance period, the sections on 
the spread of Cartesianism and on the repercussions of French, 
English, and German philosophies in modern Italian thought will 
be especially interesting and almost novel to non-Italian readers. 
To criticize details of judgment or emphasis would be easy but out 
of place in a work of this scope.’ Professor Garin has filled an im- 
portant gap in a most competent way. His work will be indispen- 


sable to philosophers and historians interested in any phase of 
Italian thought. 


P. O. K. 


The Source of Human Good. Henry N. Wireman. Chicago: Uni- 
_ versity of Chicago Press. 1946. viii+ 312 pp. $3.50. 


We are deeply indebted to Professor Wieman for this earnest 
examination of the problems man faces today and for his deeply 
human concern we have the sincerest respect. Soberly and passion- 
ately he has sought a common source of goodness and a clarification 
of the nature of evil. The source is the ‘‘creative event’’ (distinct 
even from intrinsic created good), ‘‘in nature,’’ but ‘‘supra-human 
and transcendent.’’ Value is identified with ‘‘the total complex 
context.’’ The book tries not merely to present a ‘‘true’’ theory 
of value—many different theories are ‘‘true’’—but a naturalistic 
and ‘‘useful’’ one. 

Creative good is a ‘‘single, total event continuously recurring 
in human existence.’’ It is knowable by tracing to its source any 
structure of interrelated events, together with their possibilities, 
when these events have appreciable qualities and when the struc- 
ture as a whole can be represented by signs. We thus increase the 
scope and diversity of events felt, feel through the sensitivities of 
other people, feel the qualities of past events, and apprehend the 
universe as qualitatively alive. These things are good by defi- 
nition. Dynamically, we must commit ourselves to the creative 
event with a final devotion. It is absolute, and its demands are 
unlimited, infinitely good, unqualified, and entirely trustworthy. 
Anything is good if it sustains and promotes the release of that 
kind of intercommunication among men termed the ‘‘creative 
event.’’ It is evil if it does the opposite, i.e., if it destroys created 
goods or obstructs creative good. 

Chapters follow on these topics: Beauty is esthetic richness 
achieved within a unitary structure of events by sharply separating 
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it from all others. Art may fulfill its social function by becoming 
proletarian: it must create substance, richness, and meanings in 
the lives of industrial workers. Truth is any specifiable structure 
pertaining to events and their possibilities; when specified it be- 
comes knowledge, tested by observation, agreement between ob- 
servers, and coherence. The moral order is not determined by 
any human purpose; communication, religion, sex, and organized 
labor are studied in the light of the creative event. Religion 
(Christianity) is re-interpreted; God, now functionally rather 
than metaphysically transcendental, is the creative event. As 
here understood, the Christian myth is said to retain its power. A 
mysterious postscript (‘‘freedom is a kind of determinism,’’ and 
this ‘‘is a spiritual metaphysics which is none the less material 
through and through’’) and an index complete the volume. 

As a dialectical unraveling of the axiological implications of 
Pepper’s ‘‘contextualist’’ root-metaphor, Wieman’s work is fairly 
competent. But this aim is surprisingly disavowed (pp. 297 ff.). 
As an evolutionism, it is less clear and more contemporary than 
its predecessors. Wieman carefully distinguishes his position from 
those of Bergson, Whitehead, and Dewey (pp. 190-196). 

As Christianity, it is neither flesh nor spirit. Verbal issues 
aside, am I simply old-fashioned in believing that Christianity 
is a supernatural religion, and that God does not become scientific 
by being re-christened ‘‘creative event,’’ or by being located ‘‘in 
nature’’? Can the actions of the creative event be confidently 
predicted? If so, it is not a Christian God. If not, it is not— 
in any useful sense, at least—‘‘in nature.’’ Contemporaneousness 
may perhaps be gained by speaking of Jesus (p. 40) ‘‘as if he 
was a neutron that started a chain transformation. . . . He split 
the atom of human egoism . . .”’; but does Jesus thereby become 
a ‘‘natural event’’? Or must He not remain, for the Christian, 
the only begotten Son of God and Redeemer of all mankind? 

Mr. Wieman seems to be presiding over an unholy alliance be- 
tween Christianity and the naturalism of Messrs. Dewey, Bergson, 
and Whitehead. 


Dovuetas N. Morcan 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


People and Power. A Study of Political Behavior in America. 
Harvey Fercusson. New York: William Morrow & Co. 1947. 
241 pp. $3.00. 


The consideration of the meaning of liberty by a novelist, one 
concerned with the graphic re-creation of the details of human 
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experience, is a pleasing prospect. It is natural that he will be con- 
cerned with ‘‘what individual liberty is, not as a.set of constitu- 
tional guarantees merely, but as an individual experience and a 
way of life’’ (p. 57). And it is good to note that at least in part 
the author has accomplished his aim. There are several descrip- 
tions of situations involving liberty or the absence of it that are 
models of beauty and precision. 

In addition the book contains an argument, and this may be 
summarized briefly. ‘‘Individual liberty is personal autonomy’’ 
(p. 58). ‘‘It is ... a purely relative good’’ (ibid.). The devel- 
opments of modern technology have brought about a situation in 
which the nation can be operated only as a political and economic 
unit (p. 57). How can we maintain that unity and preserve indi- 
vidual liberty ? 

The author adopts a ‘‘realistic’’ approach. Only those have 
liberty who have power. Power has its source in organization. 
Thus, individual men can secure their liberty only by ceasing to 
act as individuals (for then they are at the mercy of organized 
power) and by organizing to protect their own interests. A dy- 
namic democratic society is one in which every interest has an or- 
ganization to further it, no one organization has a predominance 
of power, and the unorganized mass has dwindled away to nothing. 
Such a society would progressively adapt itself to new situations 
through the application of scientific method and free discussion. 
Domestic peace would always be precarious, but that has ever been 
the price of individual liberty: | 

Certainly this pluralistic approach has appeal. It gives us 
the feeling of eating our cake and having it too. But before we 
jump on the bandwagon, we had better ask ourselves a few ques- 
tions. Can a society of multifarious organization integrated ad 
hoc function as a political and economic unit? Are all interests 
legitimate and on a par? Who decides these questions? How is 
this latter interest to be curbed? And, finally, do we achieve ‘‘ per- 
sonal autonomy’’ by losing ourselves in a multitude of groups? 
It seems to this reviewer that the author is suggesting that we do 
deliberately what we can successfully accomplish only.if we are 
doing it unawares. He is asking us consciously to create a tradi- 
tion. The book has a grasp of the immediate situation, but it lacks 
historical perspective. Nevertheless, it is certainly a good anti- 
dote to those approaches to freedom which identify it with bondage. 


Henry M. Macaw 


CoLLEGE or THE City or New YorK 
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Rudolf Otto’s Interpretation of Religion. Rosert F. Davipson. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1947. viii + 213 pp. 
$2.50. 


Professor Davidson has written an important book for those 
concerned to understand the theology of men such as Tillich, Nie- 
buhr, Bennett, and Oman. In presenting a clear and complete 
exposition of Rudolf Otto’s thought, he has made apparent the 
close agreement between the contemporary school of realistic the- 
ology and the work done by Otto. For all of them, ‘‘religious ex- 
perience of the eternal nature of things [is] independent of and 
more basic than the rational scientific description of the universe.’’ 
Much of what the contemporary realistic theologians say is more ob- 
secure than necessary if this basic assumption is not known. 

It is probable that the present-day theologians did not derive 
their ideas from Otto as much as they used the same sources. Otto’s 
great genius lay in his ability to synthesize the theological insights 
of men such as Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Troeltsch, and Fries in such 
a@ way as to make a meaningful interpretation of religion. His 
striking personality and his ability as a teacher served to promote 
the synthesis and were primary factors in the establishment of the 
new theological school. 

Professor Davidson’s treatment is more laudatory than critical. 
He writes from a position well within the Otto tradition, and con- 
tents himself with disapproving remarks only when he has the 
backing of men such as Oman and Niebuhr. The book, however, 
ably serves its expository purpose. 

J. R. E. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Eruics. Volume LIX, Number 2, Part I. The Empiric Basis 
of Moral Obligation: Robert Eisler. On Professor Lewis’ Distinc- 
tion between Ethics and Valuation: R. W. Browning. I. A. Rich- 
ards on the Art of Interpretation: R. S. Crane. Discussion— 
Natural Law: Last Refuge of the Bigot: F. H. Knight. Political 
Power and Democratic Psychiatry: Alan Gewirth. Appraisal of 
Cultural Norms: J. E. Ledden. (Part II) The Federalist on the 
Nature of Political Man: B. F. Wright. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScIENCE. Volume 16, Number I. Editorial: 
Philosophy of Science and Liberalism. The Place of the Expert 
in a Democratic Society: Jerome Frank. The Social Neurosis: A 
Study in ‘‘Clinical Anthropology’’: Trigant Burrow. Formal and 
Non-Formal: Richard Rudner. Subjectivity in Philosophy: P. C. 
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Jones. The Logical Analysis of Kinship: J. H. Greenberg. Lan- 
guage Analysis and Metaphysical Inquiry: Z. M. Copilowish. Two 
Criteria for an Ideal Language: Gustav Bergmann. Reply to 
Professor Bergmann: J. M. Copilowish. Coherence Theory Recon- 
sidered: Professor Werkmeister on Semantics and on the Nature 
of Empirical Laws: May Brodbeck. 


JOURNAL OF THE History or IpEas. Volume X, Number 1. 
Fullerton Club Symposium: Greek and Modern Concepts of His- 
tory: Hajo Holborn. Dialectic in History: Helmut Kuhn. Po- 
litical Philosophy and History: Leo Strauss. Problem of Free 
Will in the Renaissance and Reformation: Charles Trinkaus. In- 
fluence of 18th Century Ideas on the French Revolution: Henri 
Peyre. The Poet in the Machine Age: Peter Viereck. Alexander 
the Great and the Politics of ‘‘Homonoia’’: Henry M. de Mauriac. 
The Mexican Revolt against Polisitism: Elizabeth Flower. Dis- 
cussions—Mr. Neill and Physiocracy: J. A. Mourant. Sinism—A 
Clarification: H. G. Creel. Historiography and Evaluation: A 
Disclaimer: A. O. Lovejoy. Review—Discussion—Northrop on the 
Traditional Culture of the Orient: A. F. Wright. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. Vol. XXVI, No. 
3. Objectivity in Ethics: K. EH. Baier. The Interpretation of 
Test Results in the Clinical Situation (II): A. G. Hammer. The 
Social Background of Epicureanism: John Mackie. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOCI£TE FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 42° Année, 
Nos. 1-2. La Théorie Physique et ses Principes Fondamentaux: 
Jean-Louis Destouches. Discussion. La Religion de Platon dans 
L’Epinomis: R. P. Festugiére. Discussion. 

The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. (The Library of Living Philosophies, Volume VI.) 
Evanston, Ill.: The Library of Living Philosophers, Inc. 1949. 
xviii + 936 pp. $6.00. 

Kastburg, Frederick E.: Psychology and Philosophy of Truth. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 78 pp. $2.50. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale: Religious Trends in English Poetry. 
Volume III: 1780-1830. Romantic Faith. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1949. ix +549 pp. $6.75. 

Feigl, Herbert; Sellars, Wilfrid: Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1949. x+ 
626 pp. 

Hadamard, Jacques: An Essay on the Psychology of Invention 
in the Mathematical Field. Revised edition. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1949. xiii+145 pp. $2.50. (This book was 
reviewed in this JOURNAL in Volume XLII, 1945, pp. 333-334. Ap- 
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pendix ITI on ‘‘The Invention of Infinitesimal Calculus’’ has been 
added in the revised edition.) 

Hok, Ruth Carter: Edouard Estaunié. The Perplexed Posi- 
tivist. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1949. 116 pp. $2.25. 

Jones, Mare Edmund: George Sylvester Morris. His Philo- 
sophical Career and Theistic Idealism. Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay Company. 1948. xvi+ 430 pp. $3.75. 

Joseph, H. W. B.: Knowledge and the Good in Plato’s Repub- 
lic. (Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs.) Oxford: 
The University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1948. 73 
pp. $1.50. 

Juenger, Friedrich Georg: The Failure of Technology. Per- 
fection without Purpose. (The Humanist Library.) Hinsdale, 
Illinois: Henry Regnery Company. 1949. x+188 pp. $2.75. 

Lamont, Corliss: Humanism as a Philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1949. 368 pp. $3.75. 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott: The Emergence of a World Chris- 
tian Community. (The Rockwell Lectures on Religion at the Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas.) New Haven: Published for the Rice 
Institute by Yale University Press. 1949. iv+89 pp. $2.00. 

Lee, Otis: Existence and Inquiry. A Study of Thought in the 
Modern World. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1949. 
ix + 323 pp. $4.00. 

Manual of Civilization. A Digest of Human Experience. New 
York: William-Frederick Press. 1949. 133 pp. $2.50. 

Maurer, Armand Augustine: On Being and Essence by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Translated with an Introduction and Notes. 
Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 1949. 63 pp. 

McKown, Edgar M., and Scherzer, Carl J.: Understanding 
Christianity. A Study of our Christian Heritage. New York: 
Ronald Press Company. 1949. vii+162 pp. $2.50. 

Mottier, Georges: Déterminisme et Liberté. Essai sur les 
sources métaphysique du débat. (Etre et Penser, Cahiers de 
Philosophie, No. 26.) Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére. 
1948. 280 pp. 

Murphy, Gardner: Historical Introduction to Modern Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1949. Revised 
Edition. xiv + 466 pp. Textbook edition, $4.50; trade edition, 
$6.00. 

Nelson, Leonard: Socratic Method and Critical Philosophy. 
Selected Essays. Introduction by Julius Kraft. Translated by 
Thomas K. Brown, III. Foreword by Brand Blanshard. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege. Oxford University Press. 1949. xxii +275 pp. $3.75. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


From Italy has come the news that recently two distinguished 
Italian philosophers have died: Guido De Ruggiero, professor of 
the history of philosophy at the University of Rome and a leader 
in the educational reconstruction of Italy after the war, and 
Pantaleo Carabellese, professor emeritus of the University of Rome. 




















We print below the program of the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association in joint meeting with the Eastern and Pacific Divisions, 
to be held at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, April 28, 29, 
and 30, 1949. 














THURSDAY, APRIL 28 


2:00 p.m. Eighth Series of the Carus Lectures. 
I. Philosophy and Mind-Body Problems........ C. J. Ducasse 
3:00 p.m. 
A Reappraisal of Mill’s Arguments for Utilitarianism. 
Everett W. Hall 
Discussion by Charles L. Stevenson. 
On the Relation of Being and Value ........ Charles F. Virtue 
Discussion by Warner A. Wick. 
4:30 p.m. Tea. 
7:30 p.m. Smoker. Comments on the European philosophical 
situation by Marten ten Hoor and Paul A. Schilpp. 


















Fripay, APRIL 29 


9:30 a.m. Symposium on ‘‘The Principles of Justification. Paper 
by Herbert Feigl. 
Comments by O. K. Bouwsma, Paul Henle, and Stephen C. 
Pepper. 
2:00 p.m. Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
Right against Good ...............20005- George Beiswanger 
Discussion by S. 8. S. Browne. 
Is a Science of Ethics Possible? .......... Robert S. Hartman 
Discussion by Ceci Miller. 
Status without Contract ..............eeeeee Bertram Morris 
Discussion by Lewis Zerby. 
2:00 p.m. Logic and the Philosophy of Science. 
The Behavioral Dimension of Prediction and Meaning. 
David L. Miller 
Discussion by Donald Oliver. 
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The New Rationalism: Dewey’s Theory of Induction. 


May Brodbeck 
Discussion by George K. Plochma.wn. 
Verifiability and Phenomenalism .............. Asher Moore 
Discussion by Frederick Will. 

4:30 p.m. Eighth Series of the Carus Lectures. 
II. Substance, Matter and Mind .............. C. J. Ducasse 
7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. Presidential Address, ‘‘Chance, Love 
—and Incompatibility” ................ Charles Hartshorne 


Saturpay, Aprit 30 


9:30 a.m. Eighth Series of the Carus Li wures. 
III. The Mind-Body Relation ................ C. J. Ducasse 
10:30 a.m. Business Meeting. 





The following officers were elected at uhe annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Philosophical Conference : Norman, Oklahoma, on 
December 20, 1948: President: David L. Miller; Vice-President: 
Hubert G. Alexander; Secretary-Treasurer: Edward S. Robinson; 
Additional members of the Executive Committee: Carlton W. 
Berenda, Peter A. Carmichael, James S. Fulton. 





The March, 1949, issue of Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search (Vol. X, No. 2) will carry the Proceedings of the Second 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy, which met at Columbia 
University on December 28-31, 1947. The price will be $2.00 per 
copy. All who bought Papers and Abstracts at the Congress will 
be credited with the price for one copy—i.e., they may obtain a 
copy without charge upon request. All communications should be 
addressed to Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York. 











